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FRONT  COVER 

Food  for  Yugoslavia 

In  Yugoslavia,  willing  shoulders  lend  themselves 
to  unloading  220-pound  bags  of  United  States  flour. 
(Photo  courtesy  of  ECA.) 

BACK  COVER 

Volume  of  Food  Shipments 
To  Yugoslavia,  1950-51 

More  than  half  a  million  tons  of  United  States 
food  and  feed  are  moving  into  Yugoslavia  to  relieve 
shortages  caused  by  last  year's  drought. 

NEWS  NOTES 

FAO  Moving  to  Rome 

FAO,  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations,  is  now  completing  the  move  of 
its  headquarters  from  Washington,  D.  O,  to  Rome, 
Italy.  It  has  made  its  temporary  home  in  Washing- 
ton since  its  founding  in  October  1945. 

About  200  members  of  FAO's  staff  of  600  are  mov- 
ing. Clerical  and  maintenance  staff  will  be  replaced 
largely  by  local  employees  in  Rome.  Three  contin- 


gents of  employees  have  sailed  for  Rome  in  recent 
weeks,  and  the  remaining  group  is  leaving  soon. 

FAO's  Rome  headquarters  is  a  new  building  pro- 
vided by  the  Italian  Government  in  the  ancient  part 
of  the  city,  alongside  the  Circus  Maximus,  not  far 
from  the  Coliseum.  A  second  building,  adjoining  the 
first,  will  be  completed  later  this  year,  and  will  in- 
clude additional  offices,  a  room  in  which  the  FAO 
Conference  can  be  held,  and  an  expanded  FAO 
library.  The  library  will  include  thousands  of  vol- 
umes from  the  former  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture at  Rome,  making  the  combined  library  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world  on  agricultural  subjects. 

A  North  American  Regional  Office  for  FAO  will 
be  established  in  or  near  Washington,  D.  O,  to 
service  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  to  main- 
tain liaison  with  international  organizations  head- 
quartered in  the  United  States. 

Land  Reform  Interest  Grows 

Growing  interest  in  land  reform  is  evident  in  de- 
velopments both  here  and  abroad.  Within  the  United 
States  Government  an  interagency  committee  has 
been  set  up  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  develop  United  States 
policy  on  this  subject  and  prepare  area  studies. 

Some  foreign  countries  also  recognize  the  prob- 
lem. The  Shah  of  Iran  has  announced  that  he  is 
dividing  up  his  great  estate  and  selling  it  to  farmers 
on  liberal  credit  terms.  This  will  enable  between  60 
and  75  thousand  Iranian  farmers  to  become  land- 
owners for  the  first  time.  Income  from  the  sale  will 
go  into  a  farm-welfare  fund. 


Credit  for  photographs  is  given  as  follows:  pp.  G7-74, 
ECA;  pp.  S6-S7,  J.  H.  Kempton. 
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U.  S.  Food  Averts 
Famine  in  Yugoslavia 


The  United  States  is  sending  food  and  feed  to  drought-stricken  Yugoslavia. 
Following  is  an  on-the-scene  report  from  the  American  Agricultural  Attache. 


by  JOHN  J.  HAGGERTY 

More  than  50  ships  have  been  carry- 
ing United  States  food  to  drought- 
stricken  Yugoslavia  since  the  begin- 
ning of  winter.  As  each  vessel  docks 
in  a  Yugoslav  port,  the  cargoes  of  beans,  wheat  flour, 
dried  milk,  lard,  or  corn  are  swung  into  waiting 
railway  cars  for  immediate  transfer  into  the  rugged 
interior.  Out  of  the  Adriatic  seaports  of  Rijeka, 
Sibenik,  Split,  Ploce,  Dubrovnik,  and  Zelenika,  a 
constant  procession  of  trains  and  trucks  are  bring- 
ing food  to  the  people  in  the  mountain  villages. 

More  than  500,000  tons  of  United  States  food  and 
feed  are  pouring  into  Yugoslavia  in  a  steady  stream, 
equivalent  to  70  pounds  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country.  These  supplies,  coming  for  the 
most  part  from  surplus  stocks,  are  provided  at  a 
bookkeeping  cost  of  approximately  $70  million  but 
have  an  actual  market  value  considerably  in  excess 
of  that  amount.  This  substantial  aid  is  extended  as  a 
gift  from  America  to  the  Yugoslav  people,  not  only 
on  humanitarian  grounds,  but  to  enable  Yugoslavia 
to  resist  aggression  and  work  out  its  own  destiny. 

Ambassador  George  Venable  Allen  stated  the 
United  States  position,  at  the  time  of  arrival  of  the 
first  food  ship  at  Rijeka  on  November  18,  when  he 
said,  "This  first  shipment  of  foodstuffs  ...  is  not 
words  or  speeches,  or  radio  propaganda.  It  is  nour- 
ishment, which  will  help  to  keep  your  people  strong 
and  healthy  until,  through  their  own  hard  work, 
you  are  again  able  to  provide  fully  for  your  own 
needs.  .  .  .  The  only  condition  is  that  your  nation 
remain  free  and  independent,  strong  enough  to  con- 
trol your  own  destinies  and  to  prevent  anybody 
from  imposing  conditions  upon  you." 


Mr.  Haggerty  is  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
Belgrade,  Yugoslavia. 


Cooperative  Formulation  of  the  Program 

The  United  States  program  of  emergency  food 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia  has  been  developed  and  is 
being  carried  out  cooperatively  between  the  Yugoslav 
authorities  and  United  States  officials  in  Yugoslavia. 

As  soon  as  the  full  dimensions  of  the  crisis  became 
apparent,  the  Yugoslav  Government  approached 
United  States  for  food  aid,  and  in  early  October  a 
special  working  group  was  established  in  Belgrade, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Ministries  of 
Agriculture,  Foreign  Trade,  and  Internal  Trade 
and  the  Federal  Planning  Commission.  I  worked 
with  that  group.  Over  a  period  of  weeks  the  facts  of 
the  situation  were  hammered  out:  Yugoslav  produc- 
tion statistics;  the  extent  of  drought  damage  to  each 


In  a  Bosnian  village  a  window  display  tells  the  townspeople 
of  sugar,  beans,  and  flour  from  America. 
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major  crop;  the  effects  on  Yugoslavia's  planned  ex- 
ports and  imports;  minimum  requirements  for  sur- 
vival of  the  people  and  essential  livestock;  the  rate 
of  emergency  slaughter  of  hogs,  cattle,  and  other 
animals  to  conserve  feedstuffs,  which  could  be  at- 
tained without  long-range  crippling  effects  on  the 
livestock  industry.  Out  of  this  analysis,  a  list  of  mini- 
mum import  requirements  was  prepared,  which  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  American  Food  Aid  Program. 

The  Yugoslav  working  group  was  later  converted 
to  more  permanent  and  official  status  as  the  Special 
Commission  for  Emergency  Food  Imports,  under  the 
leadership  of  Ljubo  Babic,  Vice  President  of  the 
Yugoslav  Federal  Planning  Commission.  The  Spe- 
cial Commission  has  full  power  and  authority  over 
all  phases  of  the  program  in  Yugoslavia  and  has 
established  regional  and  local  authorities  through 
which  its  instructions  are  carried  out. 

The  programming  of  arrivals  and  detailed  plan- 
ning of  distribution  to  local  communities  are  the 
outgrowth  of  careful,  continuous  study  by  the  Spe- 
cial Commission  and  its  local  affiliates,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  officials  in  Yugoslavia,  as 
required  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  program 


and  for  the  booking  of  ship  loadings  and  sailings. 

A  team  of  14  special  United  States  observers,  with 
experience  in  ECA  or  similar  operations,  are  located 
at  seaports  and  other  strategic  centers  throughout  the 
country  to  watch  over  the  receipt,  handling,  safe  stor- 
age, and  equitable  distribution  of  food,  as  provided 
for  in  the  agreement  between  the  two  countries. 

This  program  of  observation  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Richard  Frazer  Allen  as  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Ambassador.  He  brings  to  the  task  long  experi- 
ence gained  as  Vice  President  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Administrator  of  the  Interim  Aid  Program  (be- 
tween the  close  of  UNRRA  and  the  inception  of  the 
Marshall  Plan),  and  with  the  administration  of  re- 
lief programs  in  Europe,  dating  from  World  War  I. 

Crop  Failure  Caused  by  Drought 

Many  people  ask,  "Why  is  it  that  Yugoslavia,  a 
regular  supplier  of  export  foodstuffs  to  its  Western 
European  neighbors,  now  finds  it  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  United  States  for  food  relief?"  The  immediate 
answer  to  that  question  lies  in  one  of  the  most 
severe  and  disastrous  droughts  that  ever  struck  the 
Balkans. 


Personal  Glimpses 

In  the  picturesque  Bosnian  town  of 
Tuzla,  husky  young  men  and  women 
shouldered  the  100  kilogram  bags  (225 
pounds)  of  flour  from  a  long  line  of 
railway  cars  to  the  motley  of  flat-bed 
horse-drawn  carts  and  dilapidated 
trucks,  which  carried  it  off  to  the  local 
warehouses.  Most  of  the  trucks  bore  the 
legend  "UNRRA"  in  clearly  marked 
lettering.  Each  bag  bore  a  special  stamp 
in  the  Serbian  language,  "This  flour 
milled  in  Germany  and  financed  by  the 
United  States  for  relief  to  Yugoslavia." 
Good-natured  rivalry  was  apparent  in 
the  shouts  of  encouragement  among 
members  of  individual  groups  assigned 
to  each  car,  and  the  taunts  of  disdain 
flung  from  group  to  group.  In  spite  of 
the  frosty  morning,  sweat  glistened  on 
the  brows  of  boys  and  girls  alike  as 
they  struggled  grimly,  in  pairs  or  indi- 
vidually, with  the  heavy  bags.  Near  the 
door  of  each  car  a  worried-looking  man 
with  a  notebook  kept  tally,  while  a 
middle-aged  woman  with  needle  and 
thread  moved  from  group  to  group  to 


perform  first  aid  on  any  flour  bags  that 
had  burst  or  become  snagged  in  transit. 

Suddenly  a  shout  went  up  from  one 
group  working  a  car  well  down  the 
line.  "Zivali!  We  are  the  first!  Long 
live  America!  Long  live  socialist  Yugo- 
slavia!" The  checker  turned  with  a 
smile  to  Jim  Lowenstein,  the  United 
States  observer  standing  nearby.  "That 
is  good,"  he  observed.  "I  have  5  hours 
to  get  this  train  unloaded.  If  I  am  1 
hour  late,  I  am  fined  50  dinars,  60 
dinars  for  the  second  hour,  and  100 
dinars  an  hour  beyond  that."  "Well," 
thought  Lowenstein  to  himself,  "social- 
ist competition  may  be  a  bit  rough  on 
the  individual,  but  it  sure  moved  a  lot 
of  flour  today,  and  nobody  needs  to 
tell  these  youngsters  that  they're  getting 
American  food!" 

Coming  out  of  the  village  "coffee 
house"  in  Metkovic  where  he  found  no 
coffee,  but  a  body-warming  mutton 
soup  and  hearty  black  bread,  Frank 
Terranova,  United  States  food  observer, 
scanned  the  crowd  of  children  excit- 
edly milling  around  his  jeep. 

One  of  them,  a  boy  of  perhaps  9 


years,  was  tracing  with  his  fingers  the 
stripes  of  the  American  flag  vividly  por- 
trayed on  the  jeep's  olive-green  hood. 
This  one  was  wearing  a  brilliant  red 
sweater  with  yellow  elk  or  antlered  deer 
marching  across  his  shoulder  blades 
and  chest.  Upon  sighting  Frank  and  his 
interpreter  the  boy  came  shyly  forward, 
and,  looking  from  one  to  the  other,  in- 
quired, "Vi  ste  Amerikancie?"  (You  are 
Americans?) 

When  Frank  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive the  youngster  grasped  his  hand  and 
jabbered  excitedly  in  Serbian.  "What 
is  he  saying?"  asked  Frank  of  his  inter- 
preter. "He  says,"  responded  the  inter- 
preter, "  'Do  you  know  his  Uncle  Anton 
who  makes  automobiles  in  Detroit?'  He 
says,  'someday  he  going  to  America  to 
make  automobiles  and  maybe  he  make 
one  for  himself!' "  "Come  on,  Son," 
laughed  Frank,  "if  you  are  going  to 
have  an  automobile  you'll  have  to  learn 
to  drive  one!"  And  taking  the  boy  in 
his  lap  in  the  jeep,  they  drove  slowly 
up  the  cobble-stoned  street  with  the 
happy  boy  leaning  on  the  horn  at 
every  bounce. 
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Over  black  turkish  coffee,  Yugoslavian  and  United  States  officials  discuss  the  food  relief  program.  Left  to  right,  observers  Frank 
Terranova  and  George  Lannan,  interpreter  Vukovic,  Commissioner  Babic,  John  Haggerty,  observer  George  Trett,  and  press 

attache  David  Penn. 


Under  normal  production  conditions,  Yugoslavia 
is  slightly  more  than  self-sufficient  in  food,  export- 
ing from  8  to  10  percent  of  its  total  agricultural 
production.  These  exports  customarily  include  bulk 
corn,  wheat,  and  minor  quantities  of  other  grains-, 
sugar-beet  pulp,  occasionally  small  quantities  of 
sugar,  animals  and  animal  products,  fresh  and  proc- 
essed fruits  and  vegetables,  and  minor  quantities  of 
a  wide  variety  of  other  products. 

Because  of  the  extraordinary  demand  for  foreign 
exchange  with  the  West  growing  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic blockade  by  the  Cominform  countries  and 
Yugoslavia's  attempt  to  maintain  the  full  level  of 
scheduled  imports  of  capital  goods  to  accomplish 
the  Five  Year  Plan,  Yugoslavia  has  been  exerting  all 
possible  effort  to  maximize  agricultural  exports  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  This  effort  continued  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  1 950.  Exports  of  corn,  for  exam- 
ple, were  made  to  the  United  Kingdom  right  up  to 
midsummer,  as  were  exports  of  wheat  to  Switzerland. 

While  there  were  distinct  evidences  of  a  droughty 
condition  before  midsummer,  crops  were  not  dras- 
tically affected  during  the  spring  months.  It  was  not 
until  the  latter  part  of  June  that  the  onset  of  ex- 
tremely hot,  dry  weather  critically  affected  general 
crops.  From  that  time  on,  however,  throughout  the 
balance  of  the  crop  season,  crop  damage  became 
very  severe  and  the  prospects  for  outturn  of  food 
crops  diminished  rapidly. 

The  bread  grains,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  which 
are  almost  entirely  fall-planted,  largely  escaped  the 
more  serious  effects  of  the  drought  through  acceler- 
ated ripening.  These  crops,  for  the  country  as  a 


whole,  were  reduced  in  the  range  of  20-30  percent. 
All  spring  grains,  however,  notably  corn  and  oats, 
were  caught  by  the  drought  in  a  vulnerable  stage  of 
vegetation,  as  were  also  sugar  beets,  sunflowers,  po- 
tatoes, and  the  entire  range  of  garden  vegetables 
and  fruits.  In  consequence,  these  crops  over  the 
country  as  a  whole  were  reduced  in  the  range  of 
40-60  percent  of  normal  production. 

In  quantitative  terms,  the  1950  production  of 
bread  grains,  wheat  and  rye,  was  2  million  tons — 
under  the  preceding  year  by  723,000;  corn  output 
of  2,100,000  tons  fell  short  of  the  preceding  year's 
output  by  1,600,000;  the  1,000,000  tons  of  potatoes 
produced  was  just  under  half  of  the  1949  produc- 
tion; while  other  spring-planted  crops  such  as  sugar 
beets,  sunflowers  (for  oil),  vegetables  were  reduced 
in  similar  proportion.1 

The  drought  varied  in  intensity,  duration,  and 
extent  of  crop  damage  in  different  regions  ol  the 
country.  In  Slovenia,  for  example,  according  to  offi- 
cial Yugoslav  estimates,  1950  crops  were  in  general 
about  85  percent  of  normal.  In  a  large  area  of  Mace- 
donia likewise,  because  of  late  summer  showers,  crops 
were  approximately  80  percent  of  normal  produc- 
tion. Throughout  the  surplus-producing  regions  of 


^OFAR  estimates  of  1950  Yugoslavian  harvests  were  as  fol- 
lows: wheat  and  rye  production,  2.2  million  tons,  was  lower 
than  the  preceding  year  by  600,000  tons;  corn  output,  2.8  mil- 
lion tons,  was  lower  than  1 949's  outturn  by  1.6  million  tons; 
potato  production,  1.4  million  tons,  represented  a  drop  of  about 
one-third.  Whereas  these  figures  would  indicate  a  harvest  some- 
what more  favorable  than  statistics  coming  from  Yugoslavia, 
nevertheless,  they  also  point  to  greatly  reduced  output. — 
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the  Vojvodina  and  Slavonia  most  crops  ranged  from 
50  to  80  percent  of  normal,  with  a  very  spotty  pat- 
tern due  to  the  hit-and-miss  occurrence  of  late  sum- 
mer rains. 

The  most  severely  affected  areas  were  in  the 
mountain  districts  from  the  Istrian  Peninsula,  run- 
ning eastward  through  the  entire  Dalmatian  Coast, 
the  Lika,  the  Kordun,  all  of  Bosnia  and  Hercego- 
vina,  Montenegro,  the  southern  two-thirds  of  Serbia, 
including  the  Kosmet,  and  the  western  half  of  Mace- 
donia. In  these  regions,  crop  production  ranged  in 
1950  from  a  complete  crop  failure  on  the  coastal 
islands  and  the  coast  proper;  30  to  40  percent  of  nor- 
mal in  the  Lika,  Kordun,  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina; 
50-60  percent  in  Montenegro,  Serbia,  and  Macedonia. 

Fortunately,  the  more  severely  affected  regions  are 
not  normally  the  source  of  Yugoslavia's  surplus  food. 
These  regions,  even  in  the  best  years,  are  dependent 
for  a  part  of  their  food  supply  upon  the  Vojvodina, 
Slavonia,  and  other  surplus-producing  regions.  In 
consequence,  the  customarily  deficit  regions  are  more 
than  ordinarily  dependent,  whereas  the  normal  sur- 
plus-producing regions  have  substantially  less  than 
their  customary  surpluses  to  distribute.  In  summary, 
the  normal  deficiency  pattern  is  highly  intensified 
with  inadequate  supplies  to  cover  the  need. 

Measures  Taken  by  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment to  Meet  the  Crisis 

As  soon  as  the  gravity  of  the  situation  was  appar- 
ent, the  Yugoslav  Government  took  such  measures 
as  were  possible  to  meet  the  crisis.  These  measures 
include  a  reduction  in  the  bread  ration  for  city  pop- 
ulations, which  varies  by  worker  categories  but  in 
total  represents  a  10  percent  saving  in  bread  grain 
consumption  by  these  groups;  reduction  in  the  com- 
pulsory quotas  for  delivery  of  corn  by  peasants  in 
order  to  allow  the  rural  population  minimum  re- 
quirements of  this  grain  to  feed  themselves  and  their 
basic  livestock;  complete  elimination  of  exports  of 
food  and  feed  needed  for  domestic  requirements;  the 
shifting  of  livestock  from  the  more  heavily  stricken 
regions  to  those  where  greater  reserves  of  pasture  and 
forage  were  available,  together  with  an  intensive 
nation-wide  drive  to  conserve  all  possible  forage  for 
animals,  including  tree  foliage;  authorization  for 
the  slaughter  of  hogs  and  other  meat  animals  during 
the  fall  quarter  against  delivery  quotas  through 
April  1951;  and  finally,  redistribution  of  domes- 
tically produced  grains  and  other  foodstuffs  in 
order  to  assure  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 


more  remote  districts  before  the  onset  of  the  winter. 

These  belt-tightening  measures  have  been  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  major  impact  of  the  food  shortage. 
It  was  apparent,  however,  that  substantial  help  from 
the  outside  world  would  be  needed  if  acute  hard- 
ships, possibly  starvation,  and  consequent  economic 
and  political  disorder  were  to  be  avoided.  Accord- 
ingly, early  in  October  the  Yugoslav  Government 
applied  to  the  United  States  for  relief  assistance.  In 
making  its  application,  the  Yugoslav  Government 
realistically  faced  the  fact  that  its  credit  resources 
were  already  strained  to  the  utmost  and  indicated 
its  desire  that  the  food  relief  be  on  a  grant  basis. 

United  States  Extends  Helping  Hand 

Taking  into  account  the  representations  and  sup- 
porting documents  presented  by  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment, together  with  supporting  information  sup- 
plied by  the  Embassy  in  Belgrade,  the  United  States 
Government  outlined,  and  has  put  into  effect,  a 
food  relief  program  divided  into  two  major  phases. 

The  first,  or  stop-gap,  phase  of  the  program  recog- 
nized the  urgency  of  minimum  food  arrivals  before 
winter  began.  This  phase  represents,  in  monetary 
terms,  $33.3  million  worth  of  food,  including  trans- 
port, of  which  $12.2  million  represents  the  im- 
mediate delivery  of  100,000  tons  of  flour  from  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  to  be  replaced  by  United  States 
wheat;  $15.5  million  under  a  special  MDAP  agree- 
ment and  .$5.6  million  from  existing  Export-Import 
Bank  credits  that  were  made  available  as  an  extraor- 
dinary measure  for  Yugoslav  purchases  of  United 
States  foodstuffs.  Under  the  MDAP  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  following  commodities  are  being  supplied: 
flour,  42,000  tons;  corn  meal,  9,000;  corn,  12,500; 
barley,  25,000;  lard,  6,000;  and  sugar,  20,000.  Under 
the  Export-Import  Bank  credit  of  $5.6  million,  the 
Yugoslav  Government  has  purchased  9,000  tons  of 
lard,  20,000  tons  of  beans,  4,500  tons  of  dried  eggs, 
and  900  tons  of  Mexican  canned  meats. 

In  the  second  phase  of  the  program,  special  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress authorizing  an  additional  $37.8  million  of 
foods,  feed,  and  seeds,  including  transport,  for 
Yugoslavia  and,  at  the  same  time,  incorporating  the 
EC  A  allocation  of  $12.2  million  previously  men- 
tioned. 

The  scheduled  program  under  Congressional  au- 
thorization will  provide  approximately  the  follow- 
ing: 10,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  flour,  17,000  tons 
of  wheat,  100,000  of  corn,  18,000  of  corn  meal, 
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15,000  of  barley,  30,000  of  oats,  25,000  of  milo, 
25,000  of  dried  peas,  5,000  of  lard,  10,000  of  vege- 
table oil,  15,000  of  beans,  6,000  of  dried  milk,  and 
about  3,400  metric  tons  of  farm  and  garden  seeds. 

The  first  food  to  arrive  in  a  Yugoslav  port  under 
the  program  of  special  aid  was  a  part  cargo  of  1,613 
tons  of  beans  on  the  Yugoslav  ship  Makedonija,  at 
Rijeka,  on  November  18.  The  United  States  Am- 
bassador, George  V.  Allen,  together  with  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Embassy,  representatives  of  the  United 
States  press,  and  high  officials  of  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment were  on  hand  for  the  arrival. 

Shortly  thereafter,  with  the  signing  of  a  special 
ECA  agreement  in  Germany,  wheat  flour  from  that 
country,  to  be  replaced  by  American  wheat,  began 


moving  by  rail  across  the  Yugoslav  frontier  at  Jese- 
nice.  By  February  18  the  entire  German  complement 
of  this  program,  68,000  tons  of  flour,  had  been  fanned 
out  to  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  country. 

Glose  behind  came  flour  deliveries  from  Italy, 
under  identical  arrangements.  Around  10,000  tons 
by  rail  and  22,000  by  sea  from  Venice,  Ancona, 
and  Bari  quickly  found  its  way,  through  the  Yugo- 
slav ports,  especially  to  the  Islands  and  coastal  vil- 
lages of  Dalmatia  and  adjacent  inland  areas. 

Thus  100,000  metric  tons  of  flour,  valued  at  more 
than  $12  million,  reached  the  distress  areas  safely 
before  some  were  cut  off  from  the  outside  world 
and  local  supplies  were  exhausted. 

Shiploads  of  food  from  America  began  arriving  in 


An  American  observer  and  a  Bosnian  storekeeper  discuss  the  food-supply  situation  that  has  left  many  shelves  in  Yugoslavia 

barren. 
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Winter  made  difficult  but  did  not  halt  the  progress  of  the  program. 


steadily  increasing  volume  alter  mid-December.  The 
Yugoslav  ship  Hrvatska,  carrying  5,000  tons  of  beans, 
powdered  eggs,  and  Mexican  canned  meat,  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  Rijeka,  with  2,000  tons  of 
lard;  the  U.S.S.  Inez,  with  2,120  tons  of  lard,  and 
the  U.S.S.  Exporter,  with  3,800  tons  of  beans,  lard, 
and  powdered  eggs. 

By  the  middle  of  February,  the  entire  stop-gap 
phase  of  the  program,  approximately  250,000  tons 
of  food  and  feed,  had  been  accomplished  with  tbe 
exception  of  minor  quantities  of  barley,  beans,  and 
flour,  which  were  not  immediately  required. 

On  January  26,  President  Truman  released  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  additional  .$37.8 
million  that  the  Congress  had  authorized  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  EGA  funds,  and  procurement  and  ship- 
ping of  this  phase  of  the  program  was  immediately 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  its  termination  by  the 
end  of  April. 

CARE  for  Yugoslavia 

In  addition  to  the  United  States  Government  pro- 
gram, CARE,  the  Cooperative  Association  for  Re- 
mittances to  Europe,  which  has  become  identified  in 
the  minds  of  people  all  over  the  world  with  relief 
packages,  has  been  enabled  to  extend  a  special  type 
of  relief  assistance  to  Yugoslavia. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
provided  to  CARE  from  its  surplus  stocks  11,000 


tons  of  dried  milk,  6,000  tons  of  powdered  eggs,  and 
5,000  tons  of  butter,  worth  around  $20  million  in 
all,  for  free  distribution  in  Yugoslavia. 

The  agreement  between  CARE  and  the  Yugoslav 
Government,  covering  the  standard  package  plan, 
had  only  been  signed  in  June  1950,  and  delivered 
package  volume  had  reached  a  total  of  only  3,500 
packages  by  the  end  of  November.  As  the  American 
public  became  aware  of  the  Yugoslav  food  crisis, 
their  $10  contributions  began  to  pour  in,  and  pack- 
age volume  rapidly  increased  to  a  total  of  4,000  for 
the  month  of  December  and  4,000  in  January  1951, 
with  fair  indications  that  it  would  reach  the  level 
of  5,000  per  month  by  late  spring. 

Much  of  the  growth  in  volume  of  CARE  packages 
for  Yugoslavia  undoubtedly  represents  a  switch  to 
this  convenient  plan  by  Americans  who  had  pre- 
viously been  sending  their  food  and  clothing  pack- 
ages direct  to  relatives  and  friends  in  Yugoslavia. 
The  growth  in  the  CARE  package  program,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  considered  in  its  entirety  as  a  net 
increase  in  food  remittances,  but  it  does  provide  a 
fairly  reliable  index  of  the  generous  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  Yugoslav  people  by  their  relatives  and 
friends  in  the  United  States. 

The  supplemental  CARE  agreement  with  Yugo- 
slavia, signed  on  January  20,  1951,  provides  special 
arrangements  for  distributing  the  bulk  supplies  of 
dried  milk,  butter,  and  powdered  eggs  made  avail- 
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able  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. These  food  items  are  distributed  free,  over 
and  above  basic  rations,  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  of 
eggs,  1  of  butter,  and  2  of  dried  milk  per  month  to 
each  person  in  certain  specified  categories  of  bene- 
ficiaries. These  include  inmates  of  tuberculosis  sani- 
taria, other  hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged  and  dis- 
abled, industrial  training  schools;  outpatients  under 
medical  care;  invalids  in  rest  centers;  and  persons  in 
other  minor  institutions. 

In  addition,  dry  package  delivery  is  made  from 
special  distribution  centers  to  families  and  individ- 
uals in  small  villages  and  towns,  in  the  more  acute  dis- 
tress areas.  The  total  population  directly  benefiting 
from  the  CARE  bulk  supply  program  is  estimated  at 
2,091,403  people,  of  whom  196,045  are  in  institutions 


Villagers  of  Bileca,  in  Bosnia,  gather  around  the  jeep  of  an 
American  observer  who  is  inspecting  food  distribution  in 
their  village. 


of  the  above  types  and  1,895,358  are  receiving  direct 
package  deliveries  on  special  ration  cards. 

The  entire  operation  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
supervisory  council  created  for  the  purpose,  repre- 
senting the  Yugoslav  Red  Cross  and  the  Ministries 
of  Public  Welfare,  Public  Health,  and  Trade. 
Ambassador  George  Allen  shares  with  Edvard 
Kardelj,  Yugoslav  Foreign  Minister,  the  honorary 
presidency  of  the  supervisory  council. 

Counterpart  Provisions 

From  the  outset,  it  was  recognized  that  United 
States  food  aid,  while  substantial,  did  not  represent 
a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  total  Yugoslav  food 
supply  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  special  food 
distribution  system  or  program.  It  was  considered 
neither  practical  nor  economical,  nor  for  that  matter 
politically  expedient,  to  contemplate  the  establish- 
ment of  an  UNRRA  or  ECA  type  of  operation.  The 
best  solution  appeared  to  be  the  channeling  of 
United  States  food  into  the  normal  system  of  dis- 
tribution existing  in  Yugoslavia,  which  is  wholly 
state-controlled.  It  was  apparent  that  this  would 
mean  that  the  United  States  foods,  which  were  a 
free  gift,  would  nonetheless  be  sold  at  a  price  or 
traded  to  the  consumers,  except  for  the  most  needy 
who  had  no  means  of  payment  and  were  unable  to 
work.  Accordingly,  provision  is  made  in  the  agree- 
ment for  establishing  something  analogous  to  the 
counterpart  fund  arrangement  in  ECA  agreements. 
Any  financial  proceeds  from  sale  of  United  States 
food  provided  under  the  agreement  are  to  be  used 
to  provide  relief  to  needy  persons  and  to  children 
for  charitable  and  medical  purposes  or  other  pur- 
poses as  agreed  upon  by  the  two  governments. 

In  addition,  the  Yugoslav  Government  has  pro- 
vided local  currency  to  meet  the  operating  and 
administrative  costs  of  the  assistance  program  in 
Yugoslavia.  Included  in  this  account  are  the  living 
and  traveling  expenses  of  the  special  United  States 
observers  of  food  distribution  in  Yugoslavia. 

Is  the  Program  Achieving  Its  Purposes.'' 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  United  States 
aid  program  was  substantially  accomplished  by  the 
mere  announcement  in  October  that  that  aid  was 
definitely  assured.  Prior  to  that  time,  mounting 
rumors  had  begun  to  distort  the  true  picture  of  the 
drought,  critical  though  it  was,  into  a  grim  picture 
of  famine  stalking  the  land.  When  it  was  announced 
throughout  the  land,  however,  that  United  States 
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In  Zagreb,  capital  of  Croatia,  people  stand  in  line  to  receive  rations  of  dried  eggs  from  the  United  States. 


had  promised  aid,  tensions  were  relaxed,  the  ele- 
ments of  fear  disappeared,  peasants  and  town  peo- 
ple alike  went  about  preparing  to  survive  a  winter 
that  would  be  difficult  at  best. 

The  sight  of  United  States  ships  in  the  harbors, 
food-laden  trains  rushing  through  the  countryside, 
and,  more  materially,  beans  and  bread  in  the  family 
market  basket,  have  confirmed  this  sense  of  security 
up  to  the  present  time  when  supplies  are  visibly 
adequate. 

By  and  large,  deliveries  have  been  meeting  basic 
needs.  But  in  official  Yugoslav  estimates  of  supplies 
and  requirements  is  a  large  element  of  confidence  in 
the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  Yugoslav  working- 
man  and  peasant,  and  their  families,  to  endure  hun- 


ger and  hardship.  Certainly  the  history  of  these 
rugged  people  would  seem  to  justify  that  confidence. 
But  what  of  the  months  ahead,  until  the  next  har- 
vest is  assured?  If  the  calculations  of  supply  have 
been  drawn  too  fine,  April  and  even  May  might  yet 
be  the  months  in  which  famine  will  come. 

A  major  problem,  therefore,  while  supervising  the 
handling  and  distributing  of  actual  food  deliveries, 
is  to  keep  a  weather  eye  on  the  prospects  for  the  re- 
maining months,  until  the  Yugoslav  peasant  once 
more  will  whet  his  scythe  to  mow  the  ripened  grain, 
again  able,  in  the  words  of  United  States  Ambas- 
sador George  Allen,  "to  provide  fully  for  his  own 
needs." 
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Indonesia  in  the  World  Economy 

 I 

Indonesia  is  a  country  of  more  than  2,000  islands  and  an  estimated  population  of  72  million.  It  has  rich  natural  resources 
and  fertile  land.  Basically  an  agricultural  country,  mining  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  manufacturing  have  rapidly  developed 
during  the  past  few  decades.  In  prewar  years,  nearly  -10  percent  of  the  national  income  stemmed  directly  from  agriculture, 
including  income  from  plantations,  Government  exports,  and  raw  materials  used  in  industry.  The  largest  part  of  the  cultivated 
area  is  in  Java  where  the  volcanic  soil  has  great  fertility. 

Indonesia  has  a  dual  economy.  Indonesians  carry  on  their  farming  on  a  rather  primitive  village-economy  basis  on  farms  of 
about  1-2  acres  in  size,  mostly  producing  food  crops — corn,  rice,  cassava,  sweet  potatoes,  peanuts,  and  soybeans,  with  rice 
predominating.  Side  by  side  ivith  the  native  villages  are  large-scale  commercial  plantations  operated  largely  by  Europeans,  which 
produce  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  export  crops.  These  plantations  occupied  about  40  percent  of  the  cultivated  land  in  19>8. 

Among  the  major  export  crops,  only  the  production  of  rubber  is  divided  equally  betiueen  native  enterprises  and  the  plantations. 
The  main  plantation  crops  are  sugar,  tea,  leaf  tobacco,  palm  oil,  and  cinchona.  The  native-grown  export  crops  have  consisted 
primarily  of  copra,  pepper,  essential  oils,  and  kapok. 


by  DORIS  DETRE  RAFLER 

The  Republic  of  Indonesia  was  for- 
mally established  on  August  15,  1950, 
following  a  transfer  of  sovereignty  by 
the  Netherlands  to  the  United  States 
of  Indonesia  on  December  27,  1949.  The  shift  from 
colonial  status  to  independence  was  accompanied  by 
political,  economic,  and  social  difficulties.  These  dif- 
ficulties magnified  the  problems  of  reconstruction 
that  Indonesia  faced  as  a  result  of  the  Japanese  occu- 
pation. The  free  world  is  watching  with  interest 
and  supporting  with  funds  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
country;  in  this  period  of  international  stress  the 
economic  potential  of  the  islands  as  a  supplier  of 
scarce  and  strategic  materials  is  highly  important. 
Prior  to  the  war,  Indonesia  produced  more  than 
one-third  of  the  world's  natural  rubber,  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  tin,  one-third  of  the  world  supply  of  palm 
oil  and  coconut  products,  two-thirds  of  the  kapok, 
one-third  of  the  sisal,  one-fifth  of  the  tea,  four-fifths 
of  the  pepper,  and  large  quantities  of  such  essential 
commodities  as  petroleum,  bauxite,  coffee,  sugar, 
and  cinchona  and  other  tropical  products. 

The  importance  that  developments  in  Indonesia 
have  for  the  United  States  centers  primarily  in  its 
position  as  a  trading  partner.  In  1949,  even  before 
economic  rehabilitation  had  progressed  very  far, 
Indonesia  supplied  the  United  States  with  28  per- 
cent of  the  crude  rubber  imports,  15  percent  of  the 
tin,  70  percent  of  the  kapok,  40  percent  of  the  cin- 


chona, and  27  percent  of  the  palm  oil.1  The  islands 
were  also  a  source  of  important  nonstrategic  im- 
ports— among  these  were  pepper,  cigar  wrapper  to- 
bacco, tapioca  and  cassava,  tea,  and  the  numerous 
spices  that  were  the  original  basis  for  Dutch  coloni- 
zation of  the  islands.  In  the  same  year,  Indonesia 
provided  an  important  market  for  United  States 
exports,  with  approximately  one-fifth  of  these  ex- 
ports consisting  of  food.  Aside  from  its  importance 
as  a  trading  partner,  of  interest  to  this  country  is  the 
fact  that  Indonesia  is  an  eastern  nation  wherein  a 
measure  of  economic  stability  seems  to  have  been 
achieved  without  capitulation  to  native  or  foreign 
communism.  To  an  important  degree  this  may  be 
the  reflection  of  the  fact  that  farm  tenancy — the 
cause  of  unrest  and  discontent  prevalent  in  most 
parts  of  the  Far  East — is  absent.  The  Dutch  adminis- 
tration prevented  the  natives  from  bartering  away 
their  land.  When  land  is  rented  from  the  natives, 
they  retain  the  use  of  it  for  growing  food  and  re- 
ceive a  rental  set  by  the  government.  For  the  most 
part  the  principle  of  "he  who  works  the  land,  owns 


*  Part  II  of  this  article,  which  discusses  production,  the 
Government's  economic  plan,  and  the  outlook,  will  appear  in 
the  May  issue  of  Foreign  Agriculture. 


i  In  other  postwar  years,  the  U.  S.  has  imported  little  or  no 
palm  oil  from  Indonesia.  Before  the  war,  in  1939,  Indonesia 
supplied  the  United  States  with  98  percent  of  its  cinchona- 
bark  imports,  98  percent  of  pepper,  89  percent  of  kapok,  93 
percent  of  tapioca,  82  percent  of  palm  oil,  92  percent  of  leaf 
tobacco  used  for  cigar  wrappers,  29  percent  of  crude  rubber, 
29  percent  of  its  tea,  and  8  percent  of  its  tin. 


Mrs.  Rafler  is  International  Trade  Economist,  OFAR. 
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it"  prevails.  The  major  land  problem  is  to  ease  the 
population  pressure  on  Java  by  colonizing  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Need  for  Increased  Exports 

The  basic  task  that  faced  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment after  4  years  of  intermittent  hostilities  between 
Netherlands  and  Indonesian  forces  was  the  achieve- 
ment of  economic  rehabilitation.  Immediate  politi- 
cal stability  was  difficult  to  obtain  as  dissident  mi- 
norities resisted  the  imposition  of  central  authority 
and  interfered  with  the  establishment  and  adminis- 
tration of  a  federal  government.  Economic  rehabili- 
tation was  directly  dependent  on  a  revival  of  exports, 
for  Indonesia  lives  by  its  foreign  trade.  Exports  must 
be  of  sufficient  volume  to  provide  for  needed  im- 
ports and  services  and  provide  revenue  to  meet 
Government  obligations. 

Before  the  war,  the  large  volume  of  exports  re- 
sulted in  an  annual  export  surplus  that  averaged 
$182  million.  In  the  immediate  postwar  period, 
1946-49,  however,  Indonesia's  trade  balance  was  un- 
favorable and  was  aggravated  by  deficits  on  invisible 
items,  including  remittances  on  foreign  investments. 
The  trade  deficit  has  decreased  in  magnitude  since 
1947,  and,  in  1950,  the  first  year  of  Indonesian  in- 
dependence, an  export  surplus  appeared  and  export 
income  was  considerably  above  prewar  levels.  How- 
ever, in  terms  of  quantity,  exports  were  still  below 
prewar,  totaling  60  percent  thereof. 

Low  export  earnings  in  most  of  the  postwar  pe- 
riod were  due  not  only  to  the  disruption  of  produc- 
tion and  transportation  resulting  from  the  Japanese 
occupation  and  the  hostilities  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  Indonesia,  but  also  to  continued  political 
instability  and  other  factors.  For  instance,  foreign 
demand  for  some  Indonesian  products  such  as  rub- 
ber and  cinchona  was  low  compared  with  the  im- 
mediate prewar  period  as  a  result  of  substitutes 
and  new  trade  channels  developed  during  World 
War  II.  Furthermore,  there  was  widespread  smug- 
gling with  the  attendant  loss  of  foreign  exchange  to 
the  Government.  This  was  due  to  several  factors: 
mainly  the  blockade  during  hostilities  with  the 
Netherlands  and  because  exports  were  hard  to 
market  at  the  inflated  local-currency  prices.  Un- 
official estimates  place  the  value  of  smuggled  goods 
(largely  between  Sumatra  and  Malaya)  as  high  as 
15  percent  of  recorded  exports.  In  addition,  the 
shortage  and  high  price  of  consumer  goods  reduced 
the  incentive  of  native  producers  to  market  their 


crops.  To  the  extent,  therefore,  that  inflation  re- 
duced the  supply  of  export  crops  it  was  being  self- 
accentuated.  The  inflationary  situation  was  in- 
herited from  the  Japanese  occupation.  It  was 
further  aggravated  by  large-scale  deficit  financing 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  whose  budgetary 
outflow  was  incurred  through  very  large  expendi- 
tures on  military  items  and  on  economic  reconstruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation.  The  inflation  was  fed  by  the 
inability  to  mobilize  domestic  savings  and  by  the 
shortage  of  imported  consumer  goods  and  of  trans- 
port, both  of  which  pushed  the  already  inflated 
price  level  higher  and  raised  production  costs.2 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  postwar  balance- 
of-payments  deficits  were  covered  by  credits  and 
grants  from  the  Netherlands  Government  and  by 
ECA  and  other  United  States  aid.  During  the  4  years, 
1946-49,  the  Netherlands  contributed  NF  1.4  billion 
and  the  United  States  NF  436  million,  or,  at  the 
predevaluation  rate,  $528  million  and  .$164  million. 

Direction  of  Trade  Changed 

In  prewar  years,  1937-40,  the  United  States  was 
Indonesia's  biggest  customer  and  Japan  was  the 
major  supplier. 

The  postwar  years  have  changed  the  direction  of 
trade,  and  the  Netherlands  has  become  the  best  cus- 
tomer, taking  about  36  percent  of  total  exports  dur- 
ing 1946-49.  Malaya  and  Singapore  took  about  21 
percent,  the  United  States,  18.  With  regard  to  im- 
ports, however,  the  United  States  has  become  the 
major  source  of  supply,  with  about  30  percent  of 
total  imports  being  supplied  by  this  country.  The 
Netherlands  has  been  the  second  largest  supplier  (18 
percent  of  the  total),  and  imports  from  Japan  have 
been  rising,  but  in  1949  that  country  still  accounted 
for  only  8  percent  of  total  imports.  The  prewar  ex- 
port surplus  with  most  countries  except  Japan  and 
Germany  was  replaced  during  1946-49  by  an  import 
surplus  with  respect  to  all  major  trading  partners 
except  Malaya  and  Singapore  and  the  Netherlands. 

Imports  consist  of  a  wide  variety  of  items  needed 
to  relieve  shortages  and  for  reconstruction  and  re- 
habilitation. In  1949,  textiles  and  clothing  accounted 
for  about  30  percent  of  the  total  import  value,  food- 
stuffs (and  tobacco)  approximately  20  percent,  ma- 
chinery and  vehicles  1 8  percent,  base  metals  and  prod- 


2  The  supply  of  money  had  increased  sevenfold  at  the  end 
of  1949  compared  with  piewar. 
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ucts  another  10  percent.  The  large  value  of  imported 
foodstuffs  is  accounted  for  by  the  rice  needed  to  sup- 
plement domestic  production  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  resident  Europeans  depend  almost  entirely  on 
imported  food.  As  to  exports,  petroleum  accounted 
for  29  percent  of  the  total  export  value  in  1949,  fol- 
lowed by  rubber  representing  24  percent,  copra  and 
palm  oil  17  percent,  and  tin  and  tin  ore  about  12. 

With  the  exception  of  its  trade  with  the  United 
States,  Indonesia,  like  many  of  the  new  countries  of 
the  world,  carries  on  its  foreign  trade  in  accordance 
with  bilateral  trade  agreements.  These  agreements 
contain  provisions  for  the  exchange  of  Indonesian 
commodities  in  great  world  demand  for  needed  im- 
ports as  well  as  arrangements  regarding  payments. 
Most  European  countries  have  entered  into  these 
agreements  jointly  with  the  Netherlands.  The  agree- 
ment with  the  Netherlands  itself  contained  provi- 
sions regarding  Indonesia's  obligations  for  foreign 
aid  which  had  been  extended  to  the  Netherlands  by 
ECA,  and  subsequently  a  loan  of  approximately  $50 
million  was  made  available  by  the  Netherlands  to 


finance,  in  Dutch  guilders,  imports  from  the  Neth- 
erlands and  other  current  deficits. 

Developments 

The  changed  world  political  situation,  currency 
devaluation,  domestic  monetary  reforms,  revived  pro- 
duction— all  contributed  to  Indonesia's  improved 
balance-of-payments  position  in  1950.  The  30.5-per- 
cent devaluation  of  the  rupiah  in  September  1949 
increased  the  salability  of  Indonesian  products  some- 
what.3 Subsequent  price  rises  on  the  increased  vol- 
ume of  exports  brought  about  an  over-all  favorable 
trade  balance  for  the  first  6  months  of  1950 — $106 
million,  of  which  nearly  $85  million  resulted  from 
Indonesia's  trade  with  the  United  States.  Strong  de- 
mand and  price  for  many  Indonesian  export  prod- 
ucts has  continued  and  may  be  expected  to  intensify 
this  favorable  trade  balance. 


3  The  currency  of  the  Indonesian  Republic  is  officially  known 
as  the  rupiah  but  is  still  commonly  referred  to  as  the  guilder. 
Its  par  value  is  3.80  to  the  dollar. 
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In  addition,  in  March  1950  the  Government  in- 
troduced an  exchange-certificate  system  that  created 
a  more  realistic  exchange  rate  for  exports  and  at  the 
same  time  substantially  discouraged  imports.4  A 
unique  anti-inflationary  system  was  adopted;  most 
banknotes  in  circulation  were  literally  cut  in  half, 
with  one-half  exchangeable  for  new  currency  at  half 
the  face  value  of  the  original  note  while  the  other 
half  could  be  used  to  purchase  Government  bonds, 
thus  consolidating  the  floating  debt. 

Extensive  trade  controls  also  exist.  Exporters  are 
required  to  surrender  foreign  exchange  to  the  Gov- 
ernment except  in  specified  instances  where  pur- 
chasers of  natively  produced  commodities  for  export 
can  retain  a  portion  of  the  exchange  from  all  cur- 
rency areas  as  compensation  for  the  high  inducement 
payments  to  the  native  growers.  Petroleum  cora- 

■i  In  addition  to  exchange  at  the  official  rate,  exporters  re- 
ceive a  negotiable  certificate  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  ex- 
change sold,  and  importers  receive  a  certificate  equal  to  100 
percent  of  the  exchange  required.  The  effective  expert  rate  thus 
became  7.56  rupiah  per  dollar,  the  import  rate  11.43  rupiah. 


panies  are  exempt  from  foreign  exchange  controls, 
under  agreements  that  permit  them  to  use  export 
proceeds  for  the  importation  of  needed  equipment 
and  supplies.  Exchange-free  imports  under  these 
exemptions  are  small,  however.  Imports  are  limited 
by  quotas.  Requests  to  import  capital  goods  and 
specific-purpose  raw  materials  are  granted  under  a 
system  of  priorities,  whereby  preference  is  given,  in 
the  order  named,  to  export  industries,  essential 
domestic  industries,  and  domestic  industries  pro- 
ducing semiluxury  goods.  However,  to  combat  in- 
flation, direct  import  restrictions  have  been  pro- 
gressively relaxed. 

The  monetary  and  exchange  reforms  and  the 
strong  demand  for  Indonesia's  exports  have  resulted 
in  a  better  domestic  price  structure.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  these  developments,  Indonesia's  gold 
and  dollar  reserves  have  about  doubled.  The  extent 
to  which  financial  developments  will  continue  to 
exert  a  favorable  influence  on  the  viability  of  Indo- 
nesia will  to  a  large  extent  depend  on  the  expansion 
of  production,  both  for  domestic  use  and  for  export. 


Europe's  East -West  Trade  in 
Food— A  Statistical  Note  K 


by  LOIS  BACON* 

/^PJr_L^^  East  Europe,  long  an  important 
(fr^BL^^J  source  of  food  for  West  Europe,  has 
been  shipping  relatively  small  quan- 
tities to  the  west  in  postwar  years.1 
The  low  level  of  east-west  trade  in  food  has  contrib- 
uted to  West  Europe's  postwar  economic  difficulties, 
and  hopes  of  its  revival  have  played  a  part  in  the 
drafting  of  West  European  recovery  programs. 

Quantitative  studies  of  the  problem  have  been 
mostly  confined  to  grain,  the  main  agricultural  prod- 


*  The  credit  for  the  statistical  compilations  belongs  to  my 
associates  in  the  European  and  Grain  Divisions,  OFAR,  in 
particular  Janet  Stanton,  who  compiled  the  postwar  data, 
and  Jack  Vanderpol,  who  compiled  the  prewar  data  on  gross 
imports  of  grain. 

1  In  this  article,  "East  Europe"  refers  to  the  following  coun- 
tries within  their  present  frontiers:  The  Soviet  Union,  Poland, 
the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Ruma- 
nia, Bulgaria,  Albania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Finland.  "West  Europe" 
refers  to  the  remaining  part  of  Europe  (see  map  on  p.  80). 


uct  moving  from  east  to  west.  But  in  prewar  times, 
East  Europe  also  supplied  West  Europe  with  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  sugar,  potatoes,  meat,  hog  fat, 
butter,  eggs,  legumes,  and  fruit,  though  West  Eu- 
rope's exports  of  fruit  to  East  Europe,  chiefly  citrus, 
exceeded  its  imports  from  that  area.  The  purpose  of 
the  present  study  is  to  measure  the  drop  from  pre- 
war levels  in  east-west  shipments  of  all  food  prod- 
ucts. As  is  explained  later,  data  available  do  not  per- 
mit a  precise  measurement  of  this  drop,  but  they 
can  be  used  to  indicate  its  order  of  magnitude. 

Table  1  compares  West  Europe's  net  imports  of 
food  products  from  East  Europe  in  1947-49  with  its 
prewar  net  imports  from  that  area.  Fish  and  rice 
have  been  omitted  from  the  table,  as  more  of  these 
products  were  shipped  to  the  east  than  to  the  west 
both  before  and  after  the  war. 


Dr.  Bacon  is  Assistant  Head,  European  Division,  Regional 
Investigations  Branch,  OFAR. 
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East-west  trade  in  food  was  at  a  low  point  in  the 
first  postwar  years.  Severe  drought  in  1945  and  1946 
in  large  parts  of  East  Europe  cut  production  that 
was  already  at  low  levels  as  a  result  of  a  general 
dislocation  of  farming  activities,  following  on  mili- 
tary operations,  occupation,  population  transfers, 
land  reforms,  and  heavy  losses  of  livestock,  farm 
machinery,  and  transportation  vehicles.  Production 
showed  considerable  recovery  in  1948  and  1949,  due 
largely  to  generally  favorable  weather  conditions, 
and  this  recovery  is  partly  reflected  in  east-west 
trade.  Even  in  1949,  however,  net  imports  from  East 
Europe  accounted  for  only  some  6  percent  of  the 
calorie  value  of  West  Europe's  net  imports  of  food 
from  all  countries,  as  compared  with  more  than  15 
percent  in  the  late  1930's. 

Prewar  net  imports  from  East  Europe  as  shown 
here  differ  considerably  from  figures  often  arrived 
at  in  calculating  east-west  trade,  mainly  because  in 
the  present  calculations  Eastern  Germany,  that  is, 
the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany,  the  German  territories 
now  administered  by  Poland  and  that  part  of  East 
Prussia  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union,  has  been  mi- 


Table  1. —  West  Europe's  net  imports  of  food  products  from 
East  Europe,  prewar,  1947,  1948,  and  1949 1 


in  absolute  quantities 
(1,000  metric  tons) 


In  %  of  net  imports 
from  all  countries 


Prewar3 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Prewar3 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Wheat  and  rye — 

3,200 

Tin 

i  osn 

OR 
ZD 

1 

4 

8 

Other  grain 

(excl.  rice) . . . 

2,400 

110 

1  200 

1  040 

20 

2 

16 

12 

5  600 

220 

1  850 

2  120 

23 

1 

Q 

10 

Sugar   

775 

100 

4 

'l45 

26 

4 

5 

Potatoes   

1,300 

80 

100 

100 

Dry  legumes  ... 

165 

8 

5 

15 

36 

2 

i 

6 

Other  vegetables 

4 

"4 

45 

56 

18 

15 

Fruit   

4 

4 

4 

15 

1 

Meat  (carcass 

weight)5  .... 

200 

20 

40 

12 

2 

3 

Fats  (fat 

content)6  .... 

20 

4 

4 

4 

1 

Cheese   

4 

4 

3 

2 

Eggs   

20 

2 

12 

16 

12 

"i 

11 

11 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Feb.  1951. 

1  See  footnote  1  to  the  text  for  the  definition  of  East  and  West 
Europe,  and  the  text  for  an  explanation  of  the  prewar  and  postwar 
data.  -Net  imports  from  East  Europe  for  the  calendar  years  1947, 
1948,  and  1949  have  been  compared  with  net  imports  from  all  coun- 
tries in  the  fiscal  years  1947-48,  1948-49,  and  1949-50,  respectively. 
3  "Prewar"  refers  to  a  4  or  5-year  average  within  the  period  1933-39. 
1  Exports  to  East  Europe  exceeded  imports  from  that  area.  5  Includes 
livestock  on  the  hoof.  6  Includes  butter,  slaughter  fats,  marine  oils, 
and  only  those  oilseeds  or  oil  produced  from  those  seeds  that  are 
grown  in  Europe. 

eluded  in  East  Europe,  so  that  its  estimated  trade 
with  Western  Germany  appears  as  part  of  east-west 
trade.  Eastern  Germany,  formerly  an  important 
surplus-producing  area,  was  the  largest  single  source 


Table  2. — West  Europe's  gross  imports  of  grain  from  East  Europe  by  country  of  origin,  average  1934-3S,  and  annual  1947, 

1948,  and  1949  '^ 
[In  1,000  metric  tons] 


Grain  and  period 

Soviet 
Union2 

Poland 

Eastern 
Germany3 

Czecho- 
slovakia 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

Yugoslavia 

Total 

Wheat1: 

Prewar  frontiers  1934-38  

605 

50 

225 

60 

443 

506 

63 

103 

2,055 

800 

150 

75 

60 

443 

350 

70 

103 

2,051 

1947  

6 

6 

9 

6 

8 

404 

5 

6 

'  3 

« 

412 

1949  

323 

'  i 

11 

70 

9 

414 

Rye: 

Prewar  frontiers  1934-38  

1S1 

210 

650 

1 

50 

54 

4 

3 

1,153 

250 

775 

50 

1 

50 

30 

3 

1,15!) 

33 

6 

79 

6 

US 

159 

67 

6 

'  'i 

5 

23S 

66 

509 

157 

732 

Barley5: 

1,262 

Prewar  frontiers  1934-38  

314 

269 

200 

140 

20 

307 

5 

7 

575 

300 

50 

140 

20 

150 

15 

7 

1,257 

1947  

20 

7  7 

16 

o 

45 

1948  

546 

'28 

7 13 

21 

3 

6 

611 

1949  

161 

19 

7  9 

32 

41 

6 

'it 

285 

Oats: 

272 

Prewar  frontiers  1934-38  

53 

37 

150 

15 

13 

4 

Postwar  frontiers  1934-38  

53 

37 

150 

15 

13 

4 

272 

1947  

20 

71 

& 

91 

1948  

143 

'  "i 

7  14 

5 

166 

1949  

28 

90 

29 

147 

Corn : 

"882 

Prewar  frontiers  1934-38  

31 

61 

421 

46 

321 

150 

61 

275 

75 

321 

88S4 

1947  

1 

1 

1948  

iii 

43 

hi 

'  3 

161 

429 

1949  

96 

6 

178 

26 

16 

254 

570 

Total: 

5,624 

Prewar  frontiers  1934-38  

1,184 

566 

1,225 

218 

574 

1,301 

118 

438 

Postwar  frontiers  1934-38  

1,828 

1,262 

325 

218 

574 

788 

190 

438 

5,623 

1947  

73 

157 

16 

3 

2 

263 

1948  

1,393 

11 

33 

27 

56 

'84 

3 

ifii 

1,856 

674 

619 

9 

43 

475 

32 

16 

280 

2,148 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Feb.  1951. 

1  See  footnote  1  to  the  text  for  the  definition  of  West  and  East  Europe,  and  the  text  for  an  explanation  of  the  data. 
Finland  and  Albania  have  here  been  omitted  from  East  Europe,  since  West  Europe's  grain  imports  from  those  countries 
are  negligible.  2  Data  for  prewar  as  well  as  postwar  frontiers  include  trade  of  the  Baltic  countries.  3  Includes  the  territory 
east  of  the  present  boundary  line  between  the  Western  Zones  and  the  Soviet  Zone.  4  Includes  flour  in  terms  of  wheat  equiv- 
alent. 5  Includes  malt  in  terms  of  barley  equivalent.  6  Less  than  500  tons.  7  Some  of  these  imports  may  have  come  from 
Western  Germany.    s  Assuming  that  German  imports  (192,000  tons)  went  to  Western  Germany. 
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of  food  imports  into  the  traditionally  deficit  region 
of  Western  Germany  in  prewar  times. 

Adjustments  allowing  not  only  for  the  partition 
of  Germany  but  also  for  boundary  changes  in  other 
East  European  countries  must  be  made  if  West 
Europe's  prewar  and  postwar  imports  are  compared 
by  country  of  origin.  This  has  been  done  for  gross 
imports  of  grain  in  table  2.  Except  for  Eastern  Ger- 
many, data  for  which  are  estimates,  the  figures  for 
"prewar  frontiers,  1934-38"  have  been  compiled 
from  official  statistics  of  West  European  countries, 
imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  including  imports 
from  the  Baltic  countries.2  The  figures  for  "present 
frontiers,  1934-38"  have  been  obtained  by  reallocat- 
ing imports  from  countries  where  boundary  changes 
affected  important  grain-surplus  areas;  the  Soviet 
Union  gained  such  areas  from  Rumania  and  Poland, 
Poland  gained  from  Eastern  Germany  more  than  it 
lost  to  the  Soviet  Union,  whereas  Rumania  lost  to 


2  Since  various  computations  of  the  east-west  grain  trade  by 
countries  have  been  based  on  statistics  of  the  exporting  coun- 
tries, it  may  be  noted  here  that,  as  always,  the  pattern  of  trade 
according  to  statistics  of  importing  countries  differs  somewhat 
from  that  according  to  statistics  of  exporting  countries. 


Bulgaria  as  well  as  to  the  Soviet  Union.3  In  reallo- 
cating imports  from  these  countries,  rounded  figures 
were  used  that  account  for  the  small  differences  in 
the  two  totals  for  1934—38.  The  bases  for  the  reallo- 
cation are  tentative,  but,  while  the  estimates  for 
"present  frontiers  1934—38"  should  be  regarded  with 
the  utmost  reserve,  they  do  at  least  point  up  the 
problems  involved  in  comparing  prewar  and  post- 
war shipments  of  individual  East  European  coun- 
tries to  the  west. 

Table  2  does  not  constitute  a  guide  to  the  total 
trade  position  in  grain  of  East  European  countries. 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  (East- 
ern Germany  within  its  present  frontiers),  Albania, 
and  Finland  were  net  importers  of  grain  in  1934-38, 
while  most  East  European  countries  except  the 
Soviet  Union,  Yugoslavia,  and  Hungary  appear  to 
have  been  net  importers  in  one  or  more  of  the  years 
1947-49.  Postwar  surpluses  and  deficits  of  the  indi- 
vidual East  European  countries  cannot  be  precisely 
ascertained,  for  little  information  is  available  on 


a  No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  mostly  small  territories 
gained  by  the  Soviet  Union  from  Finland,  East  Germany,  and 
Czechoslovakia,  or  by  Yugoslavia  from  Italy. 
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commercial  trade  or  on  takings  by  the  Soviet  Union 
on  occupation  or  reparations  account.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  the  Soviet  Union,  in  addition  to  its 
exports  to  West  Europe,  has  shipped  substantial 
amounts  of  grain  to  various  East  European  coun- 
tries and  to  areas  outside  Europe  such  as  Egypt, 
Pakistan,  and  India,  and  that  Soviet  exports  have 
been  in  part  offset  by  takings  from  some  of  the  other 
East  European  countries.  Among  the  other  East 
European  countries,  only  Yugoslavia  and  Hungary 
seem  to  have  received  little  or  no  grain  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1947-49  and  Yugoslavia  in  particu- 
lar, like  the  Soviet  Union,  sent  grain  to  the  east  as 
well  as  the  west.  The  high  level  of  postwar  shipments 
within  East  Europe  and  to  non-European  countries 
is  responsible  in  part  for  the  drojj  in  East  Europe's 
exports  to  West  Europe.  These  shipments  probably 
amounted  to  40  to  50  percent  of  East  Europe's  total 
exports  to  all  destinations  in  1947-49,  as  compared 
with  about  10  percent  in  the  prewar  period. 

In  contrast  to  grain,  sugar  has  been  imported  by 
West  Europe  from  relatively  few  East  European 
countries.  The  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland,  and  Hungary  appear  as  the  major 
suppliers  to  the  west  in  both  the  prewar  and  post- 
war periods.  Sugar  exports  from  these  countries  in 
recent  years  have  been  absorbed  to  a  much  larger 
degree  than  formerly  within  East  Europe,  notably 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Prewar  (1934-38)  net  imports 
into  the  area  within  the  present  frontiers  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  estimated  at  some  25,000  metric 
tons,  but  in  each  of  the  years  ending  August  1947 
and  1948,  Soviet  imports  from  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia alone  amounted  to  more  than  100,000 
metric  tons  (raw  value),  and  in  1948-49  to  more 
than  200,000  metric  tons,  while  additional  quanti- 
ties were  received  from  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany 
and  probably  Hungary. 

Prewar  east-west  trade  in  potatoes  was  almost  all 
accounted  for  by  shipments  to  Western  Germany 
from  Eastern  Germany,  especially  the  part  now 
under  Polish  administration.  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  supplied 
most  of  the  small  surplus  in  1947,  but  in  1948  and 
1949  East  Europe  had  a  small  deficit  caused  chiefly  by 
Czechoslovakian  imports  in  those  2  years.  Legumes, 
other  vegetables,  and  fruit  also  moved  only  in  small 
quantities  from  east  to  west  in  the  postwar  period. 
The  movement  from  west  to  east  showed  an  even 


greater  contraction,  with  the  result  that  East  Europe 
had  a  small  net  export  of  vegetables  in  1948  and 
1949  and  of  fruit  in  1949. 

As  for  livestock  products,  most  East  European 
countries  contributed  to  the  east-west  trade  in  meat 
(partly  in  the  form  of  live  animals)  and  eggs  in  pre- 
war times.  In  the  postwar  period,  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary have  been  virtually  the  only  suppliers  of  meat 
to  the  west,  and  Poland  alone  accounts  for  most  of 
West  Europe's  egg  imports  from  East  Europe.  West 
Europe  now  obtains  little  butter,  lard,  or  fatback 
from  its  former  suppliers  in  the  east.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  Finland,  both  net  exporters  of  butter 
in  prewar  times,  imported  appreciable  quantities 
from  Denmark  in  1947—49. 

West  Europe's  imports  of  fats  from  East  Europe 
include  not  only  animal  fats  but  also  oilseeds,  which 
originate  mainly  in  the  Danube  Basin  region.  Ship- 
ments of  oilseeds  from  east  to  west  have  also  dropped 
to  low  levels.  In  the  postwar  period,  only  Hungary 
had  a  net  export  of  fats  and  oils  in  its  trade  with 
the  west.  East  Europe's  exports  as  a  whole  were  out- 
weighed by  imports  of  marine  oils  and  butter  from 
West  Europe.  In  addition,  as  in  prewar  times,  East 
Europe  imported  oilseeds  and  vegetable  oils  from 
overseas  countries,  partly  through  West  European 
processing  industries  or  shipping  routes;  these  im- 
ports were  not  considered  in  this  study  as  west-east 
trade  in  Europe. 

Data  on  Europe's  east-west  trade  in  1950  are  not 
yet  available.  Scattered  information  indicates  that 
grain  shipments  were  somewhat  below  the  1949 
level.  Meat  shipments,  on  the  other  hand,  showed 
another  increase,  with  Polish  exports  of  bacon  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1950  exceeding  East  Europe's 
exports  of  meat  to  all  West  Europe  in  1949.  Poland 
also  exported  more  eggs  in  the  shell  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  though  the  increase  was  partly  offset  by 
a  decline  in  the  trade  in  liquid  or  frozen  eggs. 

The  outlook  for  Europe's  east-west  trade  in  1951 
is  not  promising.  It  is  true  that  in  view  of  the  in- 
creased production  of  sugar  in  the  surplus-produc- 
ing East  European  countries  in  1950,  more  sugar 
should  be  available  for  export  in  1951.  Polish  ex- 
ports of  bacon  and  eggs  may  also  continue  their 
upward  trend.  But  grain  exports  from  east  to  west 
will  probably  reflect,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the 
drop  in  East  Europe's  1950  grain  harvest,  which  was 
especially  heavy  for  corn  in  the  Danube  Basin  re- 
gion. The  Soviet  Union  is  expected  to  be  the  only 
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East  European  grain  exporter  of  any  significance  in 
1951.  Known  Soviet  export  commitments  to  West 
European  countries,  as  of  February  1951,  totaled 
1,300,000  tons  of  grain.  As  became  clear  at  the  east- 
west  conference  on  grain,  held  in  Geneva  in  Novem- 
ber 1950  under  the  auspices  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  then 
prepared  to  commit  much  more  grain  for  export  to 
the  west  out  of  the  1950  harvest,  while  Poland  and 
Hungary  had  little  grain  to  offer  to  West  Europe  this 
season.  Yugoslavian  production  was  so  hard  hit  by 
drought  in  1950  that  relief  imports  of  grain  and 
other  foods  are  being  supplied  by  the  United  States. 

Long-term  prospects  for  the  restoration  of  Eu- 
rope's east-west  trade  in  food  to  prewar  levels  are 
uncertain.  In  most  of  the  satellite  countries  the 
campaign  for  collectivization  of  agriculture  is  being 
conducted  with  increased  energy.  Rapid  collectiviza- 
tion would  probably  result  in  decreased  production. 
Also,  the  growing  industrialization  and  urbaniza- 
tion of  these  countries  tend  to  increase  the  popula- 
tion's requirements  for  livestock  products  and  hence 
make  for  a  disproportionate  increase  in  home  re- 
quirements for  output  from  the  soil.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  effective  system  of  collective  farming  gives 
the  government  a  high  degree  of  control  over  the 
disposal  of  ouput.  Like  the  Soviet  Union  at  times, 
the  satellites  may  well  push  exports  at  the  expense 
of  domestic  consumption  if  they  can  obtain  in  re- 
turn equipment  needed  for  their  industrialization 
programs.  The  course  of  East  Europe's  food  exports 
to  the  west  is  also  likely  to  reflect  in  considerable 
part  the  strategy  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  noneco- 
nomic  fields,  and  the  trend  of  general  economic 
policies  in  the  world  at  large.  Finally,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  climatic  conditions  alone  make 
East  Europe  an  unreliable  source  of  supplies.  But 
even  in  the  improbable  case  that  all  developments 
favor  an  expansion  of  east-west  trade  in  food,  East 
Europe  is  unlikely  to  supply  as  large  a  proportion 
of  West  Europe's  food  import  requirements  as  it 
supplied  in  prewar  times. 

Construction  of  the  Tables 

The  approximate  nature  of  the  figures  presented  in  the 
tables  must  be  emphasized.  Since  East  Europe's  food  export 
surpluses  are  nearly  all  absorbed  by  West  Europe,  East  Eu- 
rope's indicated  net  exports  were  taken  to  represent  West 
Europe's  net  imports  from  that  area  in  the  prewar  period  in 


the  case  of  most  commodities.  Corn  imports  into  East  Europe 
were  ignored,  and  special  calculations  were  made  for  fruits, 
oilseeds,  and  vegetable  oils  in  order  to  eliminate  from  the 
net  trade  figures  products  not  grown  in  Europe. 

Data  are  not  available  from  the  same  sources  for  the  post- 
war period.  The  figures  for  1947^9  have  been  compiled  from 
trade  data  in  official  trade  publications  of  West  European 
countries,  supplemented  where  necessary  and  possible  by 
United  States  Foreign  Service  reports.  These  sources  do  not 
permit  complete  coverage  of  West  Europe's  net  imports  from 
East  Europe,  as  not  all  West  European  countries  have  annual 
trade  publications  for  each  of  the  postwar  years,  and  not  all 
of  the  publications  available  give  a  breakdown  of  trade  by 
countries.  However,  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the  trade  is 
accounted  for  in  the  tables. 

The  major  difficulty  in  making  a  statistical  comparison 
between  prewar  and  postwar  east-west  trade  as  a  whole  arises 
from  the  separation  of  Western  Germany  from  the  German 
territories  to  the  east,  and  if  the  comparison  is  made  by  coun- 
tries, the  difficulties  are  enhanced  by  boundary  changes  else- 
where in  East  Europe.  For  table  1  only  the  boundary  changes 
affecting  Germany  were  considered,  and  for  table  2  only  those 
affecting  Germany,  Poland,  and  Rumania  (see  map).  Realloca- 
tion of  West  Europe's  prewar  grain  imports  from  Rumania 
between  Rumania  within  its  present  frontiers,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Bulgaria  was  made  in  the  light  of  such  informa- 
tion as  is  available  on  consumption  levels  and  livestock  num- 
bers in  the  various  parts  of  prewar  Rumania.  The  same 
approach  was  used  in  reallocating  imports  from  prewar 
Poland  between  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  arriving 
at  estimates  for  internal  trade  between  Western  Germany,  the 
Soviet  Zone  of  Germany,  and  that  part  of  Germany  now  under 
Polish  administration  (the  part  of  East  Prussia  that  was 
turned  over  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  neglected). 

For  the  purposes  of  computing  the  prewar  surpluses  and 
deficits  of  the  various  parts  of  Germany,  the  entire  population 
of  Berlin — more  than  4  million  in  1939 — was  considered  part 
of  the  Soviet  Zone,  which  seems  reasonable  under  prewar 
conditions;  in  the  postwar  period  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin 
have  been  included  with  Western  Germany  through  which 
they  are  being  supplied.  It  was  also  assumed  that  grain  and 
sugar  stocks,  known  to  have  increased  substantially  in  Ger- 
many in  the  prewar  period,  were  built  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  On  the  basis  of  these  two  assumptions,  the  Soviet 
Zone — though  having  a  considerable  surplus  of  sugar  and 
potatoes — appears  as  a  net  importer  of  food  in  prewar  times. 
The  German  territory  now  administered  by  Poland,  on  the 
other  hand,  appears  as  one  of  the  chief  food  surplus-produc- 
ing regions  in  East  Europe  before  the  war. 

Postwar  trade  with  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  is  difficult 
to  ascertain,  since  only  a  few  western  countries  in  their  trade 
publications  distinguish  trade  with  the  Soviet  Zone  from  that 
with  Western  Germany.  Since  West  Europe's  postwar  trade  in 
food  with  the  Soviet  Zone  has  undoubtedly  been  small  and 
imports  from  Western  Germany  have  been  negligible,  it  is 
believed  that  the  totals  for  East  Europe  are  not  significantly 
affected  by  the  assumption  made  in  compiling  the  tables  that 
western  countries'  postwar  imports  from  "Germany"  were 
from  the  Soviet  Zone,  while  their  exports  to  "Germany"  were 
to  the  western  zones. 
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aged  3,690  pounds  an  acre,  and  similar  yields  were 
obtained  on  6,000  acres  last  year.  The  plan  lor  1951 
is  to  get  18,000  acres  of  reclaimed  land  into  produc- 
tion and,  by  the  end  of  1953,  it  is  hoped  that  24,000 
acres  will  be  producing  enough  rice  to  cover  Greece's 
domestic  needs — a  little  more  than  26,000  tons. 


Rice  for  Greece 

Reclamation  of  alkali  land,  with  ERP  assistance, 
is  paying  off  for  Greece  in  terms  of  increased  domes- 
tic production  of  rice.  The  work  was  started  in  1949 
and  since  then  former  wasteland  has  yielded  two 
bumper  crops.  Output  in  1949  on  600  acres  aver- 


This  is  the  kind  of  land  that  Greece  is  reclaiming  and  plant-        Pumps  remove  alkaline  water  from  the  rice  fields  and  replace 
ing  to  rice.  Irrigation  helps  remove  alkalinity  from  the  soil        it  with  fresh  water.  Less  costly  gravity  irrigation  is  planned 
so  that  other  crops  may  be  planted  later.  for  the  future. 
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Nutmeg — East  Indian 
Settler  in  The  West^ 

By  JAMES  H.  KEMPTON 

Nutmeg  to  most  of  us  is  the  brown  dust  on  the 
whipped  cream  of  the  Christmas  eggnog,  but  to  the 
people  of  the  British  Island  of  Grenada  it  is  daily 
employment  and  a  reasonably  comfortable  liveli- 
hood. The  owners  of  nutmeg  estates  are  modestly 
affluent  and  lead  a  pleasant  life  on  their  meticu- 
lously groomed  island  paradise.  These  days  the 
nutmeg  is  booming. 

Grenada,  one  of  the  links  in  the  British  Empire's 
West  Indian  chain  of  Windward  Islands,  is  the  spice 
island  of  the  Western  World.  And  its  spices,  except 
for  cinnamon  and  a  few  cloves,  are  nutmeg  and  the 
companion  product,  mace. 

How  Grenada  became  the  foster  home  of  the  nut- 
meg is  not  known.  Having  no  gold,  silver,  or  pearls 
and  little  flat  land,  this  tiny  volcanic  gem  was  ig- 
nored by  the  Spanish  Conquistadores  who  had  more 
important  interests  on  the  nearby  continent.  The 
island  was  inhabited  by  the  fierce  Caribes  and  the 
Spaniards  saw  no  reason  to  disposses  them.  Not  so 
with  the  British  and  French,  between  whose  em- 
pires the  island  ownership  shuttled  for  a  century. 
However,  even  with  these  two  contenders  for  the 
mastery  of  the  New  World,  and  especially  for  islands 
useful  in  the  control  of  the  seas,  settlement  of  Gre- 
nada came  late.  The  British  made  one  short-lived 
attempt  at  colonization  in  1609  and  withdrew.  For 
a  while  Grenada  was  truly  given  back  to  the  Indians, 
but  not  for  long.  In  1650  the  French  moved  in  and 
acquired  full  legal  title  in  traditional  fashion  with 
glass  beads,  some  knives,  and,  for  the  Caribe  Casique 
(chief),  two  bottles  of  brandy.  Wben  the  brandy 
was  gone  and  the  Casique's  head  had  cleared,  he 
regretted  his  bargain  and  wanted  his  island  back. 
Instead  the  Caribes  were  exterminated,  the  story 
being  that  they  made  their  last  stand  at  Morne  de 
Sauters  where  all  that  was  left  of  the  island  tribe, 
some  40  brave,  determined  warriors,  jumped  to 
their  death  from  the  high  cliffs  into  the  sea. 

Grenada  eventually  passed  to  the  control  of  the 
French  Crown  and  was  lost  by  the  Bourbons  to  the 
British  in  1782.  It  was  George  III  of  Revolutionary 
fame  who  created  its  government.  While  the  British 
were  engaged  with  General  George  Washington  the 
French  moved  in  again  on  Grenada  and  held  the 


island  from  1779  to  1795  when  it  passed  to  the  Brit- 
ish by  treaty.  There  were  internal  troubles  in  that 
period  of  ferment  that  climaxed  the  French  Revo- 
lution but  British  rule  has  never  beeji  seriously  in 
question  since  1795.  • 

As  with  most  of  the  West  Indies,  Grenada  began 
as  a  sugar  and  indigo  culture  supported  by  slave 
labor.  In  1834  the  British  freed  the  slaves  and  in  so 
doing  doomed  the  sugar  economy. 

The  freeing  of  the  slaves  created  a  labor  problem, 
and  in  1857  indentured  East  Indians  were  intro- 
duced. Over  the  next  5  years,  2,022  were  landed  but 
the  project  was  never  successful  and  today  none  are 
left,  nor  have  they  left  among  the  African  popula- 
tion any  visible  genetic  evidence  of  their  sojourn. 
Those  who  did  not  die  or  voluntarily  migrate  were 
transferred  to  Trinidad  and  the  effort  to  use  East 
Indians  in  Grenada  was  abandoned. 

Some  time  during  this  period,  when  East  Indians 
were  being  shipped  to  Grenada,  nutmegs  reached 
the  island.  Perhaps  the  East  Indians  brought  the 
nuts,  or  those  who  brought  the  East  Indians  were 
farsighted  enough  to  bring  with  them  some  of  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  East. 

Grenada  nutmegs  must  compete  with  those  from 
Molucca  in  the  East  Indies  where  the  nutmeg  is 
native.  The  competition,  as  in  so  many  of  these 
things,  is  one  of  labor  cost  because  the  culture  is  a 
hand  operation  from  tree  to  sack.  When  the  Far 
Eastern  supply  was  cut  off,  the  Grenada  industry 
had  a  monoply  market  and,  indeed,  with  the  con- 
tinued unrest  in  the  Indonesian  Republic  and 
neighboring  islands  the  Grenada  production  be- 
came practically  the  world's  supply.  Even  before 
this,  however,  the  nutmeg  had  won  a  secure  place 
in  the  agriculture  of  Grenada  and  evidently  the 
island  is  quite  capable  of  competing  in  peacetime 
on  the  world  nutmeg  market. 

Nutmeg  trees  are  large,  slow  to  mature  compared 
with  our  tree  fruits,  and  need  little  care.  They  do, 
however,  require  fertile  soil,  ample  rain,  and  plenty 
of  sunshine.  Without  regular  sun  the  essential  oil, 
which  is  the  nutmeg's  value,  does  not  develop.  Also 
the  trees  appear  not  to  do  well  at  sea  level  but 
thrive  from  400  to  1,000  feet  or  somewhat  higher. 

Grenada  fulfills  all  these  requirements  and  has  an 
additional  advantage  over  its  sister  islands.  It  lies 


Mr.  Kempton  is  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
Caracas,  Venezuela. 
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south  of  the  hurricane  belt.  This  is  an  important 
consideration  with  a  tree  crop  that  matures  slowly. 
The  nutmeg  tree  does  not  reach  full  bearing  until 
15  years  of  age,  after  which  time  it  will  bear  an- 
nual crops  for  20  years.  At  about  age  40  the  trees, 
although  large  and  apparently  healthy,  evidently 
tire  and  bear  fruit  only  every  other  year.  A  good 
tree  during  its  prime  will  produce  about  200  pounds 
of  nutmegs  annually. 

The  tree  itself  has  a  pleasing  shape  and  attractive 
foliage.  There  are  both  female  and  male  trees,  but 
of  course  only  the  females  are  of  direct  value  to  pro- 
ducers. At  planting  time,  there  is  no  means  of  deter- 
mining from  the  seed  nuts  which  will  bring  forth  a 
male,  or  drone,  tree,  and  therefore  four  nuts  are 
commonly  planted  at  each  point  where  a  bearing 
tree  is  wanted.  No  one  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  de- 
tecting the  sex  from  seedling  characters  but,  as  the 
Grenadians-  say,  some  trees  "declare"  themselves  in 
3  or  4  years.  If  they  "declare"  themselves  to  be 
females  the  other  saplings  are  removed.  The  laws  of 
chance  being  what  they  are,  in  1  out  of  16  hills,  on 
the  average,  all  4  seedlings  will  be  males  and  the 
planter  must  begin  again.  No  males  are  saved  as 
evidently  there  are  enough  scattered  about  to  take 
care  of  the  fertilization  of  all  the  female  flowers. 

Nutmeg  growers  do  not  have  to  spray,  dust,  and 
prune.  They  do  fertilize  and  evidently  have  one 
phytopathological  problem.  This  takes  the  form  of 
a  chlorosis  and  is  cured  by  treating  the  roots  with 
copper. 

In  addition  there  are  no  wild  animals  to  act  as 
deterrents  to  the  collection  of  the  megs.  Grenada,  at 
one  time,  had  possessed  some  of  the  wild  fauna  of 
South  America  including  venemous  snakes,  but,  for- 
tunately for  the  nutmeg  culture,  is  now  completely 
free  of  them.  In  fact,  there  is  only  one  wild  animal 
whose  activity  impinges  on  nutmeg  culture  and  that 
is  an  African  monkey  (Cercopithecus  mona),  now 
as  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  island  as  the  Africans 
who  brought  him,  but  he  is  a  minor  pest. 

Nutmeg  orchards  require  little  cultivation,  as  the 
oil  in  the  fallen  leaves  has  an  inhibiting  effect  on 
weeds  and  grass.  This  is  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  the  nutmeg  growers  and  especially  for  the  meg 
collectors.  Most  groves  resemble  well-kept  parks  with 
all  undergrowth  nicely  mowed.  Of  course,  during 
the  wet  season  when  there  is  a  light  fall  of  leaves  or 
the  rains  rapidly  leach  the  oil,  there  must  be  some 
weed  cutting.  This  operation  is  not  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  give  employment  to  many  men;  there- 


fore nutmeg  culture  is  a  prerogative  of  the  women 
and  the  men  are  forced  off  the  island.  To  the  casual 
visitor,  Grenada  seems  to  be  populated  largely  with 
women  and  children.  This  impression  is  partly  true 
as  women  outnumber  men  in  the  ratio  of  about  4 
to  3.  The  island  is  small — 21  miles  long,  12  wide — 
and,  as  the  men  have  to  concentrate  in  the  few 
towns  for  employment,  the  countryside  is  left  to 
the  women,  making  the  ratio  of  women  to  men  seem 
even  more  one-sided. 

The  nutmeg  fruit  is  about  the  size  and  color  of  a 
peach,  though  rather  with  less  blush  and  more  yel- 
low. This  fruit  is  sometimes  picked  before  maturity 
to  make  jelly.  On  maturity  the  fruit  splits  evenly  in 
halves  and  within  gleams  the  dark  brown,  almost 
black  nutmeg  enclosed  in  its  scarlet  tracery  of  mace. 
The  nut,  or  "meg"  as  the  islanders  call  it,  hangs 
lightly  caught  between  the  two  halves  of  the  fruit  for 
about  24  hours,  then  drops  to  the  ground.  From 
here  on  the  nutmeg  is  woman's  work  and  is  not 
touched  by  male  hands  until  ready  for  the  steamer. 

Megs  must  be  gathered  daily;  otherwise  they 
darken  on  the  lower  side  and  are  then  fit  only  for 
grinders.  The  nuts  seen  whole  by  the  United  States 
customer  must  be  unblemished  and  the  Association 
of  Nutmeg  Growers  is  strict  in  its  enforcement  of 
standards.  The  growers  know  the  value  of  a  care- 
fully graded,  uniform  product  and  are  jealous  of 
the  reputation  of  their  Grenada  megs.  During  the 
dry  season  about  10  percent  of  the  megs  are  grinders 


Nutmeg  fruit  opens  as  it  ripens;  inside  is  the  "meg." 
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and  during  the  wet  season  this  rises  to  20  percent. 

The  Grenada  Cooperative  Nutmeg  Association 
publishes  weekly  the  value  of  the  respective  grades 
of  megs  and  mace  and  the  prices  at  which  the  Asso- 
ciation will  make  outright  purchases.  In  addition  it 
publishes  sales  every  2  weeks. 

The  nuts  are  gathered  in  rather  flat  baskets,  which 
hold,  when  full,  about  40  pounds.  These  baskets 
are,  of  course,  head  borne.  The  women  remove  the 
mace,  no  two  tracery  patterns  of  which  are  identical, 
and  spread  it  out  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

A  basket  of  megs  is  a  day's  work  and  is  worth  to 
the  collector  about  40  to  60  U.  S.  cents.  With  any 
luck  a  basket  can  be  filled  without  struggling  from 
sun  up  to  sun  down,  and  in  the  filling  there  is 
an  agreeable  amount  of  the  social  intercourse  so 
esteemed  by  these  gregarious  people.  Collecting 
megs  is  not  hard  work  and  the  conditions  of  labor 
in  the  parklike  groves  are  pleasant. 

When  the  megs,  without  their  mace,  arrive  at  the 
collecting  centers,  their  shells  are  removed.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  exaggeration  to  claim  that  the  most  char- 
acteristic man-made  noise  on  Grenada  is  that  made 
by  the  women  nutcrackers. 

The  nutmeg  shell  is  thin  and  brittle  yet  strong 
enough  to  need  a  blow  for  cracking.  This  is  pro- 
vided by  a  little  wooden,  white-pine  hammer  with 
a  square  head  about  1  inch  in  cross  section  and 
weighing  an  ounce.  These  little  hammers  resemble 
those  used  by  piano  tuners,  and  they  are  played 
about  as  a  Guatemalan  marimba  player  runs  his 


trills.  At  the  rate  of  two  nuts  per  second  the  cracker, 
sitting  on  the  floor,  legs  spread,  feeds  the  nuts  from 
her  left  hand  and  deftly  taps  her  blows.  For  6  hours, 
she  carries  out  this  monotonous  tap,  tap,  tapping — 
each  tap  turning  out  a  nutmeg  and  an  addition  to 
the  pile  of  shells.  For  these  6  hours  at  two  nuts  per 
second,  she  receives  a  daily  wage  of  from  70  cents 
to  $1.00  U.  S. 

One  might  ask,  "Could  not  a  machine  be  devised 
to  do  this  work?"  And  the  answer  would  undoubt- 
edly be  "Yes,"  but  then  how  could  these  women  be 
employed? 

From  the  nutcrackers  the  nuts  move  to  the  curing 
racks  where  they  remain  for  6  weeks.  While  spread 
in  these  wooden  trays  arranged  in  multiple  tiers,  the 
nuts  are  rolled  daily  with  a  wooden  hand  rake.  This 
rolling  prevents  the  essential  oil  from  settling  on 
one  side  and  discoloring  the  nut. 

After  the  6  weeks  of  daily  rolling  the  nuts  are 
passed  to  the  women  sorters,  each  equipped  with  a 
square  wooden  tray.  This  tray,  about  2  by  3  feet,  has 
a  4-inch  hole  in  one  corner  through  which  the  sorter 
rapidly  and  skillfully  pushes  the  oft-color  nuts  as 
they  are  revealed  under  her  ceaseless  rolling. 

The  nuts  are  now  ready  for  sacking.  Those  judged 
imperfect  but  not  rejected  are  put  into  jute  bags 
plainly  marked  "grinders."  Those  too  imperfect  for 
grinding  are  marked  for  "distillation,"  as  nutmeg 
oil  has  important  solvent  uses  in  the  preparation 
of  pharmaceuticals.  The  shells  are  returned  to  the 
groves  as  organic  matter. 


Harbor  of  St.  Georges,  Grenada.  About  half  of  the  nutmegs  leaving  Grenada  pass  through  the  arched  doorway  of  the  building 

second  from  the  left. 
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Nutmeg-gathering  is  a  woman's  industry  in  Grenada. 


Meanwhile  the  mace  that  we  left  drying  a  lew 
paragraphs  back  has  become  air  dried.  It  is  stored  at 
the  collecting  centers  for  6  months  in  airtight  bins 
where  from  time  to  time  a  fumigation  of  carbon 
bisulphide  is  given  as  a  bug  deterrent.  During 
this  process,  mace  changes  in  color  from  scarlet  lo 
yellow  and  is  ready  for  grinding. 

Having  most  of  its  cultivated  acreage  in  tree 
crops — nutmegs,  limes,  cacao,  and  coconuts — Gre- 
nada has  not  been  defaced  as  have  so  many  of  the 
other  West  Indies.  The  commercial  tree  crops  plus 
the  hundreds  of  breadfruit  trees,  the  national  forest, 
and  the  forested  wastelands  give  the  island  a  lush 
verdure  typical  of  the  oft-imagined  but  seldom- 
found  tropical  isle  of  the  city  man's  dream.  Made  up 
primarily  by  Scots  the  now  largely  African  popula- 
tion has  abandoned  some  of  its  carefree  character- 
istics. The  people  are  thrifty,  dignified,  and  cour- 
teous. When  free  from  labor,  they  do  not  gather 
into  groups  to  strum  guitars,  drum  out  complicated 
rhythms  on  the  nearest  hollow-sounding  containers, 
and  sing.  They  gather  into  groups  all  right,  but  for 
serious  discussions  and  when  night  falls  silence 
closes  in.  All  man-made  noises  cease. 

The  developing  unrest  in  the  Far  East  and  par- 
ticularly the  unsettled  conditions  in  Indonesia  have 
given  the  Grenada  nutmeg  crop  a  growing  impor- 
tance. Although  many  of  the  bags  (about  two-thirds) 
leaving  the  island  are  marked  for  the  large  spice 
importers  of  San  Francisco,  there  are  an  appreciable 
and  growing  number  stenciled  for  Amsterdam. 

The  nutmeg  is  joining  the  banana  as  a  Far  East- 


ern plant  achieving  its  greatest  commercial  impor- 
tance as  a  crop  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  thus  re- 
versing the  trend  of  cacao,  rubber,  and  cashew  nuts. 

Although  the  East  is  the  home  of  the  nutmeg  the 
largest  nutmeg  estate  in  the  world  is  Belvedere  on 
Grenada.  Bearing  nutmeg  orchards  are  expensive; 
good  ones  will  cost  the  purchaser  $500  an  acre  or 
more.  The  fact  is  there  is  very  little  suitable  acreage 
remaining  not  planted  to  nutmegs. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  Gre- 
nada should  not  continue  as  the  principal  nutmeg 
(and  mace)  producer  in  the  Western  World.  Old 
groves  will  have  to  be  felled  and  replanted  to  main- 
tain the  efficiency  of  production,  and  this  will  be 
expensive  for  the  older  estates  but  it  will  be  done. 
The  real  problem  facing  islands  such  as  Grenada  is 
demographic  and  sociological.  Grenada  has  a  great 
many  children  of  school  age.  These  children,  as  is 
their  due,  are  being  exposed  to  educational  oppor- 
tunities that  were  not  available  to  their  parents.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  knowledge  of  the  three 
Rs  and  other  esoteric  subjects  will  unfit  the  girls  as 
collectors  and  crackers  of  nutmegs. 

Although  the  population  of  Grenada  is  not  op- 
pressively in  excess  of  the  current  economy  (about 
75,000)  and  the  island  is  more  fortunate  in  this  re- 
spect than  many  of  the  West  Indies,  still  the  popula- 
tion is  growing.  The  island  has  excellent  sanitary 
and  health  services  and  the  people  show  it.  They  are 
of  good  size,  vigorous,  and,  for  the  Tropics,  active. 
The  British  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
water  supply,  and  piped  water  of  excellent  quality 
is  available  throughout  the  island,  even  at  unin- 
habited cross  roads. 

These  medical  and  health  attentions  multiply  the 
population  in  Grenada,  just  as  everywhere  else 
where  the  toll  of  infant  mortality  has  been  reduced. 

Possibly  the  nutmeg  could  carry  a  heavier  popula- 
tion burden,  as  it  does  not  constitute  an  important 
item  in  the  cost  of  living  for  consumers.  Few  would 
abandon  the  spice  were  its  price  doubled,  but  the 
solution  is  not  that  simple.  There  are  the  Moluccas 
to  consider,  where  political  unrest  added  to  infant 
mortality  keep  the  population  from  outstripping 
the  economy.  The  Moluccas  are  likely  to  have  cheap 
labor  for  a  long  time. 

There  are  future  bridges  to  be  crossed,  about 
which  few  are  concerned  today;  meanwhile  the  nut- 
meg culture  of  Grenada  is  a  very  handsome  and 
satisfactory  agriculture  indeed. 
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